death, and the work of the Empire would not get
itself done. The House is a fairly representative
collection of average Englishmen, interested in public
questions, but not overwhelmed by them, and gene-
rally able to look afe things in a detached, practical
fashion. They are not wholly unconscious of their
own limitations, they are honest and well-meaning,
and they are fairly capable. So they can consider
the acts of the Executive, and discuss legislative
projects, with the cool, shrewd, tolerant judgment
of men of the world, who are neither fanatics
nor formalists. The danger is, not that the House
of Commons may become too zealous, but that it
may not be zealous enough. Its members^ though
generally upright, and sometimes able, are too apt to
regard politics as a pastime, and the House itself as
a club.

The Amateur in the Electorate.

If the elected is a political amateur, so assuredly
is the elector. Of all the curious, unforeseen results
due to the development of the representative system
under modern conditions none is more remarkable
than the manner in which it has relieved the
great mass of citizens from active participation
in politics. Aristotle considered it essential that
the State should be small enough for all citizens
to take a personal share in the functions of the
legislature and the judiciary. The invention of re-
presentation has enabled a Democracy to be enlarged
bsyond the constricted area of the Greek city; and
the free press and the public meeting have given
opportunities for the constant and intelligent super-
vision of their Government to the inhabitants of
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